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likely to result in practically is a narrowly materialistic and 'commercial ' 
interest in education. It is but one step from successful adjustment to success 
of adjustment at any cost, and the cost is to be counted in terms of character. 
There is no doubt that adequacy of adjustment is the end of training for 
technical skill, and it is just as true that the burglar or political crook is as 
adequately adjusted to his environment as the person of scholarly character. 
To take a less extreme example, the graduate of the business 'college' acquires 
expert control of instruments which enable him to command a neat salary, 
but in his course of training his character may never have been involved. 
Adjustment to environment is a valid end of education; but it is such only 
after an ideal of human character has operated selectively in defining what 
is to be the environment. With the environment defined with reference to the 
ideal of a symmetrical and coherent conscious life, adjustment becomes merely 
a means, and a means invariably misused except as the ideal is kept constantly 
in mind. 

In addition to its suggestiveness for philosophical theory, the book is valuable 
in view of the insight which the author shows in his treatment of the more 
specifically educational problems. The discussion of the transfer of training 
is a case in point. Although the possibility of securing the transmission of 
acquired modifications from one individual to another through inheritance 
may be seriously questioned, yet, "the transmission of modification produced 
in one generation by environmental conditions to succeeding generations by 
means of the social milieu is one of the striking differences between brute 
and human societies" (p. 2). This is the conclusion from the theoretical 
consideration of the problem. From the point of view of educational practice, 
" the fact of transfer cannot be doubted. The factors involved in such transfer, 
. . . and the best methods of securing such transfer will long doubtless remain 
questions for investigation and discussion" (p. 241). 

E. Jordan. 
Cornell University. 

Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. By John Angus Mac- 
Vannel. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. ix, 207. 
Education "as a fact of experience is concerned with the relation of an 
individual to his environment" (p. 56). These two presuppositions of edu- 
cation, personality and environment, are discussed at some length in chapter iv 
of the book under consideration, which is an attempt to formulate in their 
mutual interrelations the principles underlying the process of education (p. 88). 
The first three chapters are concerned with certain general philosophical and 
scientific problems of education. The remaining chapters (v to xi) present 
"an analysis of the concept of civilization, its content and implications" 
(p. 75). Regarding personality and environment as the two presuppositions 
of education, educational theory has to do with the nature of these two concepts 
and their relations to each other. Accepting the integrity of the self, and 
postulating as its essential quality 'activity' (p. 61), the author finds function- 
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alism to be the doctrine most adequately representing the relation of the self 
to the environment. The environment is interpreted as civilization (p. 74), 
and is regarded as social and therefore moral (p. 113). The ideal or purpose 
of education is self-realization or human perfection (p. 115). 

The general plan of the book as an 'outline' imposes restrictions upon it 
which make review particularly difficult. The statement of principles is 
often so brief and compact as to leave the impression of vagueness, and it is 
with one or two instances of this kind that this notice is concerned. In the 
first place, after recognizing the theoretical integrity of the self, it is question- 
able whether the author can consistently hold to the doctrine of the functional 
nature of mind, in the sense of that doctrine as accepted by pragmatism. As 
generally accepted by this view, mind is constitutively determined as a function: 
the description of a certain peculiar function is the definition of mind. Mind 
is a function or relation of certain organic or other processes to a certain other 
complication of processes represented as an end or purpose, and this end is 
objectified and the relation realized when the two terms are brought to ad- 
justment. But in this view there is no place for a self regarded as conserved 
or developed by adjustment to an environment recognizable apart from the 
self. The relation or 'function' between the two absorbs them as terms, so 
that the possibility of distinction is precluded. The self and the environment 
are 'organic' to, and lost to distinction in, the homogeneity of the 'social.' 
Professor MacVannel's good will to pragmatism has not therefore been able 
to free itself from his idealistic presuppositions, to say nothing of the neighbor- 
liness which it bears to modern realism. That his doctrine is better than the 
name he gives it, is evident in what he finds as the ideal or end of education, 
viz., self-realization or human perfection. The realization of the self would 
hardly be intelligible if the realized self were nothing more than the self ad- 
justed to the totality of past self knowledge, or to the whole of man's con- 
sciousness of the world, as environment (p. 74). In such an equation one term 
or the other falls out and adjustment loses its distinctive character. 

Professor MacVannel's book quite satisfactorily serves the end for which it 
was written. Exhaustiveness in this line would involve an adaptation of the 
whole of the history of philosophy, for it is here that we have a record of the 
development of the conscious life. The author has remained close to that 
history in its larger strides, and this fact makes it the more surprising that he 
should have accepted a point of view based on a category that is biological or 
at best psychological. 

E. Jordan. 
Cornell University. 
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